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PREFACE: BOOK II 

Implementation of Citizen Advocacy Through State and Local 
ARCs pro\ideb bpeci/ic guidelines fur setting up advocacy offices, 
locating proteges, recruiting and training advocates, matching them^ 
to retarded children, and supervising ongoing advocacy relation- 
ships. Details are included concerning committee structure, prob- 
lem> that the staff mav expect to encounter, qualifications for both 
personnel and advocates, ancj other information vital to those who 
operate Citizen Ad\utac> Progr-ams, serve on their Advisory Com- 
mittees, or hold memhershi|2 ^n the Board of Directors of a spon- 
soring ARC ' * ' 

Buth^begmnQrs and those who ffave already started programs 
can gam, much from this book. The tunctipns of the advocate ^nd 
how thev rekUe ti> those of the office are discussed along with the 
psvcholt>gical tm(?licdli(;ns of the advi/tate^protege relationship. 
Methods of streamlmmg program fjpe/ation^are also included. 

The NARC Child Advocacy Project $taf>s>vishes to express its 
thanks to those programs already in progress v^hich have so gen- 
erously provided informatu^n and aid in on-5ite Visits.. Especially 
elpful were those programs jni^ojed with Dr. Wolf Wolfensb6rg- 
r's assistance in Lincoln and Omaha, Nebraska. The cooperation 
extended by the Citizen Advocacy Programs in Texas^ New Jersey, 
Colorado, Florida, 'PennsylvanVi, Ohio, Michigan, and Massachu- 
setts is also deeply appreciated. ^ • \ 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF CITIZEN ADVOCACY. 
THROUGH STATE AND LOCAL ARCs" „ 

^ > 

•Studying the^ concept of Citiz^en Advocacy by reading Book I 
of this series simply sets^the stage for the action to. come. With a 
solid krrowtedge of the basics of Citizen Advocacy, the irrteresteJ 
ARC can begin to t^^ke-steps to implement .pro^fjuns- at th'p:<it^tp 



ana local levels As poinXgd ou t in Book I, ARCs are' the most hg^ 
ca! vohic l cG fo r ^m filemetH-^rft o^ of advocacy p^ u^ld^ ^l s fu i r eldrded 
persons because o\ their dedication to the~mentally retard^d'and 

^^^jhgkJi^g^SSJ^ g.^^ j?^ucjtiDOjJ,.^vacjtionj] aa d- 

proieeuve service systems, ihe timing tor AKL involvement in 
Citizen Advocacy is particularly good during this-period of their 
history because so many ARC units are in a transitional phase 
from delivery of services to obtaining services, and they have thus 

\ spun off many direct service delivery activities to other agencies, 
yven though this book is slanted for use by the ARC other similar 
broups Dr organizations could easily use the material. 

As tliib book indicates, a« structured system of-state and local 
Citizen Advocacy offices must be set Up in order to most efficiently 
turn the Citizen Advocacy concept into a practical program which 
can be used by varied comitiunities vvishing to start advocacy ac- 
tivities These offices are an. essential part of the advocacy coficept 
ia supporting anci reirifbrcing advocates in th^i| rol^ and in^mak- 
^ ing sjjre that pro|ra'ms and relationships con'tinue 

The following, are proposed guidelines for the establishment 
and operation of state .and local Citizen Advocacy offices based 
on studies of the first such program^s started m thi^ country. 

THE ^TATE OFFICE 

Essential aspects in implementing state advocacy offices covered 
in this sec-tion are: 

• The Director of^the State Program ^ 

• Funds for State Programs / 

• State Citizen Advocacy Advisory Committee 

• Service^ Offered by the State Office 

\ 

, Before discussing in detail the establishrfient of the stafe Citizen 
^Advocacy Office, it is impo.rtant to pomt^out that while thi^ office 
a<;ts as a very valuable resource to local advocacy programs in the 
a^eas of plannip^, trammg/back-up and coordination, it 'is no't al-' 
w^jays necesi^ to set up a state advocacy office first. For example; 
if onl^ one or two local pilot programs are planned in a state, it 
is possible to start with these local offices and obtain further com- 



mftmenls -lor (Hher lotal programs before establishing a- state ^ 
' adv()ca(y othce ^ * . , 

If a state advocacy office ts* to be eUablishe^l ^irst by a slate ^RC, 
the ARC has two basrc options The 'unit can set up the state 
Citizen Advocacy oftice as a se[)arale enlilv with its own quarters; 
or the Mate ARC can establish it under the ARC'S own roof, draw- 
.. in^ (ru m th ^.^ r M'^n-nr Kt^tf nnd Rf).irH initiators The state ARC 
-may wtUvio app^oint a- state advocac> committee to gradually be- 
" gin" t1v' p><%^iT¥»'?n'^'>^^^ unit^— t 

will he and 4o obtaiiyrcmhcu\4ommi^ for programs before 

- ejlpnd rh^ the Marg ; g^ ^ - >^.,^ - 

It IS best It the stale advocacv otfice can, f ro^T>rnT^eguinin^ 
slatied by a fuli-lime 5?alahecr director, but a part-time di^ei^ 
can start the program il necessar> An> other supportive staff can 
»be drawn frc)m persons already working in the state ARC office 
who are available and interested m Citizen Advocacy, gained 
through hiring' new ^personnel or secured by recruiting unpaid 
volunfeers from withm^the general ranks of the ARC member- 
ship. •• ' . \ 

The Director of the State Pcogram ' . 

The director ot the stat(^ acKcyacv office should have experience 
and o; training in adminisirat^jn ar^d public relations/ Although 
not mandatory, it is also desirable that this^person have a college 
degree in a (leld related to mental retardation Je.g., psychology, 
educa(i(;n or M>cial <\uiki. Il is also important that he o^she have 
highly developed speaking and writing skills m order to effective- 
ly gain support from ihp public on a statewide basis, including 
government ottiiiajs and leaders in business and industry. This 
person should also ha\e demonstrated the ttilgnt for.worl<ing with 
volunteers, \oulhs, and adults from all socio-econcoi.iic levels and 
a \ariely ot ethnic groups Finall>, he sliould have the ability to 
organize amd supervise others., * 

Mere are some general suggestions relevant to performing the 
^ ipb of director^of the stale advocacy office: 

• It is helpful tfihe state- director-ean work asr or^ith, a local 

coordinator for a short time to fin^ out what problem^and 
frustrations^ exist at that level. 

• Slate directors should let the local coordinators be leadc*^ in 
their own areas and not try to lake over for them. However;, 

« they should be available to provide assistance when needed. 

• The director should stress record-keeping in the stale advo- 
Acy office and the local office by sf>c)wmg how il facililat^ 
evaluation, reporting, and funding. The slate' office can pro 
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vide better back-up services if ^11 of the locals are organized 
in a similar, manner and if they keep clear, up-to-date records. 
Suggestions for file headings might include: 

A civ I so r\<^) rn m I tt ee "N evv s ! o 1 1 e r s 

AcKtxate Activjtv R^^ports Potential Advocates 

'T''^^^'^'' ^ Protei^e^ Located 

Comrnunilv* Resources Renupsls for PmCr.im 



TTTTTrcTTharor > Report Information 



''monrfUv ) 



*.o.. Lt d la(i(n)s[n[^s ^ I raining Materials 



Wnrk"stTops 

• The state advocacy director should have initial training ses- 
sions for all lo<^al coordinators and plan a meeting at least . 
quarterly with, them to discuss problems, plans;fpMblicity, etc. - 

• The directoy should keep infdrmed about fundinV possibilities 
and pass this Information on to the local offices./ 

• When the local offices reach 50-75 matched -relationships, 
the director should try to help them locate additional bick-up 

^ . s|aff if at all possible. Most of the initial prograVns in the U. S. 
Ii5.ve found that 75 matched pairs are about tlje-'maximum 
number which can be monitored by one staff member. 

Funds for State Programs , - 

The state Citizen Advocacy office shouijijbe established with 
long-range funding whenever possible in order to ensure continu- 
ation of the^rogram effort. There are ^ Auml>er of.possible sources 
for tunds from federal and state governments and private sectors. 
Given belOw are some general suggestions for funding sources. 
Regulations and priorities for federal funding vary from state to 
state, or locale to locale soJhese guidelines should be used as a 
stepping st6ne to launch an investigation of specific possibilities 
Jor monies in specifix: states. 



Federal Sources: Funds to initiate most of the first Citizen Advo- 
cacy programs were provided. by theJ970 Dev^efopmental Disabili- 
ties Services and Facilities Construction ACT^(DDSA), and the So- 
cial-Security Act. DDSA furxis^or these advocacy offices were^ad- 
ministered through regional or state DDSA offices. Social Security 
Titles IVA and XVI provided funds 16 be administered through 
vstate Social Security Offices, in most cases, these monies enabled 
establishment of programs, -but have not proved to be long-term 
funding sources Since that Hme, the Social Security Act has been ^ 
amended (Public Law 92-603), and while Title IVA is still in effect, ^ 
Title XVI has been subsumed under Ti4le VI which has definite 
possibilities Jor advocacy funding {.hrough Social Security Offices. 
Regulations outlining these develbpments were printed in the 
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Federal Register, Vol. 38, No 174, Septennber 10, 1973. They may 
be obtained from Social and Rehabilitation SeVvices of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, cvnd Welfare (HEW), Washington, 
D.C., 20201, or by writing: 

NARCs Governmental Affairs Office 
. Suite ,808, 1522 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C: 20005^ 




tamed from the Rwc^au of Education 'for the Hahdr,capped, the 

ices Administration (the funBiTrg^^oiirces of NARCs Child Advo- 
cacy Project). ' * / 

These regional offices of HFW can provide^nfomiation on their 
•curc^nt funding priorities. , ^ . 





■ : ; 

Regional HEW Offices ^ , / 


Regh)n 


states 


^cidress 


1 


K)u)(l<' U!<Hi(i V(Tnu>nt 


John F. Kennedy Federal BIdg. 
Govcrnrnent Center 
BostonyMassachusetts 02203 


/ 

/ 


\,'u York, \('\\ iorsf^y, 


Federaf Building 
26 FedWal Plaza 
New Ytf»^NewYork 10007 ^ 




f')t>!,iA.Mf \^,u\L)n(l, 
\ :rL;ini i V irL^ini^i 


401 North Broad^ 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19108 


IV 


'\ijf),ima f londa (.('(>r<;}0, 

( .iMjiin,^ "nil C .uohna, 
rcn[i< s^<'f' 


Room 404 

50 Seventh Street; N.E. » 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323 


V 


lILno'T Inrl;,u\t CMvu 

VV!s( onstn ' 


Room 712 New Post Office BIdg. 
^33 West Van Buren 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 


VI 


'\tk.ins.js j()uiM*ina S't'w - 
\V\t(() Ok^.iT^oriM, 1 (Alls 


1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75202 


VII 


Nol^rn^ka 


601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 


VIII 


C <)l<^)Mfio , \lunMna \nr\h 
1),»k.»ta Dakota 
\V\on^i(v^ Utah 


9017 Federal Building , . 
19th & Stout Streets 
Denver, Colorado 80202 


' IX 

• 


An/ona C alttornia, ^ * 
Hav\at,, ^ii'vada ; 


Federal Office Building . 

50 Fulton SfreCt . > 

San Francisco, California 94102 


X 


WashifU'tofj > ' 


A^de Plaza Building ' 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 


$ 




V 

♦ ~t 



Another probable source of funds falls within the boundaries df^\ 
^he fiv^year Ge^neral Revenue Sharing Plan. Monies totaling $30.2 
bilHj^/are to be distnbuted over ajive-year period (retroactive to 
January 1, 19721 with one-third going to the^states/and two-thirds 
to genpral purpose ynits of local government, funijs can be spent 
^r pr|)grams dealing with these ger^eral areas: 

■Manpower 



Communil y-Deve lopment 

I th"" ^ " 



• Social Services 



"T^len|anelardation Ts^included In the _ ^ , 

monies However, Revenue Sharing fu/ds cannot be used to match 



fCof priority needs-for these 



other monies in federally funded pro-ams. 
. F^dferal legislation and priorities alfe,,CQnstantly in flux, so it is 
tJiffitult ;to generalize about future tfends in funding possibilities. 
Forld^tajled information on federal legislatia/i affecting develoR- 
merfitally disabled persons, write to either NARC's Goveriimental 
Affiirs'Qffice or for Federal Legislajion Affecting the Mentally 
Retkrdec^ and Other Handicapped Persons, an annual publication 
wh ch m3y be obtained from: 

I National Associatibn of Coordinators of State 
I Vografns for the Mentally Retarded, Inc. 
1001 Jefferson Davis Highway, Suite 802 . ^ 

Arlington, Virginia 22202. ' *^ 

>tate Sources. In an effort to secure funds on a continuing basis, 
ne stafe Citizen Advocacy programs have been established 
■"^•igh funds fr9m State Welfare Offices or State, Offices of 
^^^-^^'''datidn. These state departments contract with the 
stjite AROt^^administer the prpgram in order to prevent direct 
ccntrol of the atJvqcacy program by the state which could result 
;^r^ conflicts of inter^b- 

Private Sourcles. A number^^t^tential sources in. the private 
sector have not yet been tapped Tc>Kadvocacy funds. These are 
pjivate foundations, large ind4$tries, ahd^rvice organizations. 
TIjiese groups make^ good prospects for fundihg^ecause there is 
Idss chance of conflicts of int^^st. A good sourceToFJamiliarizine 
yourself with fou'riWations is: 

The FoundaWon Directory ("Edition 4'', , 
Lewis and B6^rs, The Foundation Center, • ^ 

Columbia UnivSrsity Press, New York, 1971)., 

Personal contacts vyith member^ of foundation staffs and therr 
ojficers, business 'leaders in large industries,*or pfficialsjrju national 
state service organizations are very important in effectively 



so 



M 



'and 
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presenting Citizen Advocacy f)rpgrams tojhem fof possible fund- 



ARCS Themse|v^^,>)me states have found that sufficient funds, 
for program operMon can be garnered from state and local ARC 
units themselves ivrp can include advocacy activities in planning 
their budgets. • , ' 

'"Bndgeting ^ — ' — 



;TItp Tnirovvrn^ hu'd^et headings are general considerations for 
planning and requesting funds for a state advocacy otiice: 



Coordinator's Salary 
Secretary's Salary (or other supportive staff) 
Fringe Benefits (mcludmg payjoll "l;jixes, FICA, etc) 

Office Related 

. Consumable sin)plicS 
' Postage 

Occupancy >^ o 

Telephone c 

furnisnings and equipment 

Program Related 

; fravel L-i' ^0 per m]le) 
\Program matervals (printing brochurefs, et 
' "Consultant Services • 



State Advisory Committee 

When. theState ARC is first consrdcring establish! 
Advocacy office, i\ should appoint its own Advisd 
for direction, as a resource board In the program 
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jtizen 
Com,mit^e 
irust; and in 

order tg broaden the basc\of support ;fo/ the prj)jkt before it 
actually gets uj^rdervtay Members of the Advisory Committee can 
also be called upon as pei^sons with knowledge arid expertise in 
specialized a'rcas after th(^ office is in ofberation AriproximatcJy a 
dozen representatives from, aijiong the following |roLlps shoald 
form the active body of^the Committee* Others fpc^hi the orgahi- 
^zalions listed could, also be' informed about advocacy and serve 
cons'ultants*to the Com^jiittpe and program*Jf nkessary. K is 
impurtai^^t [p rernembcr that too large a vyorking, cprnmittee can 
become'uri>vieldy.. Suggested .n)embership for this Advispry Com- 
mittee could be drawn^from: ' 

# ' The state ARC Board of Directors ' , . 

"Representatives from local ARCs from v^fous geographic areas 
around the state ; * ^ * 



ERLC 
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Representatives of sUte offices of related orgamzations for the 
handicapped (United Cerebrat P^lsy Associations, Easter Seal S<h 
cieties) 

Oergymen from various denominations 
State Employment Commission staff members . 
Welfare Department representatives 
Educators 

Members of groups like Jaycees or the League of Women Voters 
lawyers 

Media and.public relations experts 

Law enforcement -officials , , 

Physicians, dentists, and others from allied health professions 

Counselors ^ " , * 

^ Representatives of minority groups and of handicappfed persons 
themselves and their families . , • 

.All of these pert>uns should be informed and entbusiastic- about 
the advocacy ^concept, and should be \%illingto put more.than the 
use of the'fr names into advanangth^ program. /r 

It shoold be remembered that the functfoin's of the-Advisory 
ComTnitlee are not policy or decision-making {thes^ areas are left 
to the state ARC officials and Board or the slate ARC Advocacy 
Comrnifte^AN-fio first initiated the program), the Advisory Comnrijt- 
tee IS established as a resource and consultative body to the project 

-% ' . > 

Senjkes Offered by the State Advocacy Office 

InSt'ref^orts to coordinate local Citizen Advocacy programs and 
tqestabhsl^' a statewide network of local offices, the service^ of the 
state ad^^acy office should mclode: 

• Assisting m promotional campaigns m order to gam commit- 
ments lb set up locaJ *id\ocacy programs. This includes' pro- 
vidkig material for the media, public speaking, etc. 

• HeJping ^ocal advocacv oftices to conduct workshops for spe-- . 
cific group«^ of communllv members interested in the advo- 
cacy concept. ' ' ' 

• Helping the Local 'ARC Board set up a Study Committee to - 
-dcflermine the fe«isibilil\4 of .an advocacy office m their town, 

/ "establish funding, secure an office stle/ and , hire a suitable 
coordinator. 

• Training Iqcal coordinators. 

• Dfslribulmg and cxpldinijii? aVKutacyt^uidelines and training 
materials provided by NARC to the loc'af programs in the 

^ state, and giving bad;-op ^luring all phases of their operation. 
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The stale advocacy office may also wish to develop additional 
matenals oriented to their local programs to supplement 
NARC's materials and spothghl their own advocacy actrvities. 

• Proi/iding necessary legal advice through State Advisory Com- 

. mitte^fc^inembers or other resources until the local offices can 

set up their own Advisory Committees. 
■ * 

• Devising means for self-evaluation of local programs, and set- 
*\ ting up uniform methods for their operation. 

• Conducting advocacy research and acting as a resource center. 

• Coordinating activities of local offices, and keeping them in- 
/formed of each other's problems, solutions and special events 
through, a state advocator ric>\>letter, and contributing news 

► * to N/{RGs national advocacy newsletter. 

• Keeping NARC's Child Advocacv Project aware of current ad- 
vocacy activities in the states through contact v^ith NARC Re- 
gional Representatives and the National Project Staff* 

• • Being informed about pending legislation, legal actions, and 
' "funding possibilities that, may be of interest. to the state's 
locaLprpgrams. ^ 

• CondActing frequent on-site visits to local offices to update 
programming and share ideas. ^ ^ 

• Sending letters of welcome to new advocates and proteges 
accepted into the local programs in order to make them feel 
that they are a welcome part of the state-wide advocacy 
movement. 

SETTING-UP TH^' LOCAL OFFICE 

f 

Areas to be consfclered under this heading include: 

Study Committee 
Feasibility Study 
^ Obtaitiing Funds ^' 

Locating an Office Sitd 

^ Other Initial Considerations 

insurance ^ 
Incorporation 

Staffing \ . , <5 

^ * ■ ^ Local Advisory ComXiittees 

Sub'Committees 



Special Models 

The Rural iModel 

The Institutional MpcJel 



Local ARCs interested ift starting Citizen Advocacy offices on 
12 their own can do so even if there is currently no state advocacy 
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office to^gsf them. Hpwever. if they do have access ta the fa- 
cilities andT^^es offered by such a state office, their task wHI 
be just that miSij^asier, and they should, of course, contact an 
existing state advO^^ office from the very outset. The first step 
in starting a local adwcacy office is to locate a sponsor for the 
, program An interested citizep or ARC member can approach the 
local ARC Board and. prppoSe that their unit sponsor a Citizen 
Advocacy Program If for S(Me reason the local ARC cannot under- 
take this responsibility '^}^e, consideration should be given to 
sharing sponsorship with other local organizations for'develop- 
mentaUy disabled persons or service or civic groups or clubs. As 
previously noted when discussing the^state adypx:acy office, the 
control of the prograrn should be indepencTent of local service 
delivery agencies. * 

In the earliest planning stages it is importanf to check in the 
community to determine if there is any other program currently 
operating injhat city under the same advocacy name or concept, 
so that confusion and overlap between the two can be prevented^, 
and cooperation can be establisKed 

* • *' * 

"STUDY COMMITTEE . - 

The Study Committee is an important* working group which 
. should be formed by the local ARC (or other sponsor) once a firm' 
interest in setting up a local advocacy program has been estab- 
lished. 

Possible members of the Study Corpmittee to be selected by the 
locaf-ARC Board/could include representatives .of 

The local ARC leadership Uw enforcement agencies 

United Cerebral Palsy Child W^are Agencies ' 

; Family Service Agendes 

aSc?"^ ^ ' "^""'^ organizatioris 

- . ^ , ^ . * Insurance experts \ 

Easter Seal Societies, . c i / //. 

Tt. I , t . Employment offices - . * 

The legal profession > nLi "., //. 

, , u • * < ?\M\Q Health offices 

Local businesses , * j. . . . . 

r^. ^ *• The medical and dental 

. Gfy Council . professions ' * 

Religious organizations , l_oeal education programs • 

, Pubhc relations firms ' Civic and service * . ^ 

Local newspapers . organizations 

• Other media / ' Fraternal and social clubs 

The composition of this committee should not exceed more than 
20 active meRtBerS, and should also represent the various ethnic 
groups vvithih the tommunity as well &s youth, families of handi- 
capped persdns, and the handicapped persons themselves. Some J3 

r 



of ihv mombers'nj^jv v\ant io studv ^his ad\oca(?y' approach as a 
prototvpc tor scUmi^ up prt;gram^ for other groups of dfsad- 
vanta^ed <>r intf).nr(Hi f)(»rs()ns as well 

The major runctioris of the studv Commhtee invoke investigat- 
ing the feasibilitv ot starting a Citizen AdvocacN program in a . 
gi\e»n community b\ - 

• (^,^^ • vv'{/»' , *ur(l.'^^ and deu'!of)inu a 

I* assistance needed, members of this Committee eart call on 
the state and local ARC Board and stafi, or the state Citizen Advo- 
cacy oft'ice if one has "been set up ^ 

Feasibility Study. Once the Stud\ Committee has been formed, 
an eftnrt should be made to etjnhjct ke\ commumtyvjfficials and 
professionals and lamiliarize^them vMth the concept of Citizen Ad- 
\ocar\ While this j^enerai* information is being presented to 
these /)Vople on a pers(jn-to-pers\)n basis by members of the 
Studv *\ro*mmitler it can b? mforn^alK determined by the Com- 
mittee tf ciMC leader*;, personnel of 1oc*t1 , agencies which provide 
menial retardation ser\tces: and other interested, citizen ^oups 
would weKume and support the proposed advocacy program. 
Yhis IS best ai(ompiished through individual contacts". If, however, 
the number of people is too great,- or if sortie are too distant, a per- 
sonalized letter sh(»uld be sent to elicit their coof^efation and sup- 
*port * ''\ ' . 

It ^hwuld be <;tressed at this poml that this first effort'is not 'to ^ 
be considered a rui!-fledged publicitv campaign, but is rather to 
be seen as an educalumal endeavor and a^ means of measuring 
iniiial reactions to the idea of advocacv s(^r\ices. The focus of this 
thrust is t(rforn3 a broad base of support in" the communit> by 
making (ontatls ^\ith the media, (ilv offuials, and profes5?ipnals 
m fields allied to mental retardation Involvement of these groups 
can ^reatlv tacilitate the implementation of the program and en- 
sure it.s effectiveness CautiOn should be taken to provide general 
information rather than tr\in<i te» recr^uit proteges and advocates 
at this time before ii pros^ram has been started Jj^ advocates are 
recruited t(^o far afiead oi the time tfiat thev v\ ill-attually be able 
to be malched to proteue^ their enthusiasm will wane since''a 
high decree ot .interest ca~nnot be rriainlamed over a prolonged, 
period of time Without sonie fcjrthcoming action This time lag can 
result in net^alive public reaction. — 

In determining the Teas^bilUy of the program, the Study^Com* 
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miccee should also estimate the number of.mentally retarded per-- 
sons in the area who could potentially benefit from Citizen Ad- 
vocacy Not all mentally retarded persons necessarily need advo- 
cates The estimate cai^ be made by contacting local agencies who 
can provide facts and figures such as Child Welfare offices, resi- 
dential facilities, mental retardation centers, or state offices con- 
cerned with local services for mentally regarded persons. Since 
many children may be receiving services from more than one 
agency, care should be taken to avoid overlap in estimating po- 
tential numbers of proteges. 

Obtaining Funds. When it is determined that^ community could 
effectively mount a Citizen Advocacy Programfsome members of 
the Study Committee should be assigned the task oFinvestigatm^ 
possible spurces^of fimds at the federal, state and local levels. As 
It was.pomtecT out earlier in the section dealing with>ijnding for 
state programs, federal funds shoGid be considered onty as an in- 
itial source of support Much of the information under "Funds for 
State Programs'; is also applicable to local funding. (See pp, 4-9),/ 
Agencies who are responsible for administering mental retardation 
' seiylces at. the state JeyeLace potential .sourcoy^ of -support- sinee 
Citizen Advocacy can pjay a vital role in many stated efforts to 
reduce institutional popiJlations and establish effective community- 
based services. It should be pointe^J out to these funding sources 
that ^vJvocates can form a vital link betM^een the forfner institutional 
resident andA|^communityr Just a$ ^t was a concerw^n setting up ' 
a st^te progm^planners of the local program should make every 
effort^ to av^^id conflicts of interest in selection of possible funding 
sources. - 
- , 'i 

When requesting funds for operating a local Citizen Advocacy 
office, the potential funding agency should be contacted for rn- 
structlons regarding the information to be provided in the request 
Most proposals \u\\ require a detailed justification of the purpose 
for need) for th> prograrp, it9 goals and objectives, projected num-^ 
-bers of people It will serve/^ow it will be conducted in order to^ 
acHieve its goals, a detailed budget projection, and the plans for 
program evaluation and replication, y 

When de\eloping.a program budget extensive research should 
be conducted in order to accurately estimafe costs in afl program 
areas. The budget headings listed Under "Budgeting" (pg. 9) al^o 
are applicable to estimating local .off^<;e budgets. Local programs 
will find i^t benefrcial to obtain actual local estirhates.for similar 
salaried positions in other service programs, needed furjiishings, 
equipment andsupplies, and necessj&ry^ travel. These estimates can 
be obtained, by seeking infdrmalioh on supply usage from^ther 
similar-sized programs or businesses, in tKe city/ requesting figures 
Yor equipment and furnishings frp/n retail stores, discussing needs 
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with^pubhc service or utclity 'companies, and ascertaining renUl 
costs for ^pace required from a leasing agent. Other focal advocacy 
offices' already in operation, as >\ell as the state advocacy offic^;, 
are also good resources for sample budgets. . ' * ■ \ 

Locating an Office Site. As its next^tep, the StudyXommittee carf^ 
begm to look for a polentjal site for the local Citizen^ Advpcacy'^ 
office, which should be situated in an area of the community that'' 
IS accessible to both advocates and proteges. If there are group 
homes or apartments fof mentally retarded persons in the commu- 
nity, the advocacy office should be as near to' them as possible.' 

As mentioned earlier, the office should not be physically located 
in space provided by -a ser\'ice delivery agency due to problems 
which tnight arise when an advocate comes into conflict with th6 
system if he f^eels^h^s protege's best interests are not being servea 
by that agency .Ho\\e\er, the office* could be located on theprem-\ 
ises of the local ARC officae, in a' community volunteer center, or 
in 5 chupch Some local prograips have found bysinesses c r c^jbs 
wiliing to donat^ the necessary office space. 

At this point, .th^ Study Commitee or'.other ARC membtcs with 
appropriate contacts may want to begin locating office equ 
Cost of the following equiprnent s^hould be figured into the : 
or perhaps local civic or social groups can be persuaded to 

part or all bf the necessary items; 

• ^ 

• standard office /urnifure and fil^ cabinets 

* • a mimeograph machine or other copying device . 

• typewriters, and possibty dictating^equipment 

• other accessories such as a collator, bookcase, postal scale, 
pencil sharpener 

• "optional audiu-visual equipment fthis could be added later) 

— tape recorder, slide projector, screen, overhead projector, 
camera, etc. 

• consumable supplies * 



pment. 
:)udget, 
donate 



OTHER INlTlAt CONSIDtRATIONS 

Insurance^----. ^ / 

Members of the siudv^omnii^ and ARC Board should'consult 
with an attorney and insuranceBrokerwhen preparing a budget 
proposal to determine if the local dffice wishes to provide insur- 
ance coverage for advocacy staff members and advocates Jljiem- 
selves. In some case^, the ARC will find that it may already be 
carrying insu/ance which will automatically cover any program 
under its auspices Some prog'wms have fpund that a special group 
insurance plan can be workecfl^out to protect persons in the pro- 
gram at a^nominal cost, thus ensuring thai an un^o^'eseen accident 
or injury will not jeopardize the future of the advocacy endeavor. 

Incorporation 

If the Citizen Advocacy Office is to be set up as a separate entity, 
ag mentioned earlier in this text, consideration should also be given 
to whether or not. the office should be incorporated after funding 
has been secured This procedure is desirable since it prevents in- 
dividual liability fon the part of the coordinator, for instance), and 
rpakes any debts incurred in setting up the office or obtaining serv- 
ices the responsibility of the corporate body. A corporation is not ' 
dependent on individuals or identities for continuation, thus en- 
suring that the program will continue even if thVre is a change in 
personnel. ""j^ 

The steps^in forming a corporation are simple anil relatively in- 
^..expensive, but they do require an attorney's services. Such matters' 
aSjthiS illustrate hovv valuable it can be to involve members of the 
^ le^al profession in the program from its inception. * 

In the case of an Ai^C which is already incorporated, the advo- 
cacy office may be considered as a par4 of the incorporated ARC 
unit^ On the other hand, the ARC may wish to incorporate its ad- • 
vocacy office st?parately, using the same procedures the ARC itself 
utilized tQ become incorporated. 

'1 , ^ . 

STAFFING 

Members of the Study Committee or members of the ARC Board 
of Directors should begin to make contacts ^in an effort to locate 
prospective apf^icants for the position of local coordinator prior 
to notification of funding in order to prevent unnecessary defay in. 
sfaffmg once tfje program has obtained needed financial support. 
After funding is definitely secured and formal staff recruitment be- 
gins, aMull-time coordinator should be hired first with as many^ 
' supporting personnel'added as the'budget and program will allow. 
Some of the' supportin^g staff may be volunteer workers. 



'The qudlincalionb fur a local jioorclfpator are very broadly de- 
hacd, and a t ollege degree is noi necessarily requ red for this po- 
bitton, although a bachelor's in a fieljcl related to mc ntal retardation 
IS helptul. A mature outlook, an ability to get along with and su- 
pervise other people, and a talent for public speaking and related 
writing are suttici^nt. Sc^meone with communitv contacts already 
established v12^ll also have an advantage* 

This coordinator could be trained by the state advocacy office 
director or a member of his staff, or a coordinator from a Citizen 
Advocacy program already established jn another town or state (in 
the event'that there is no state Citizen Advocacy office in the new 
coordinator s home state) Inolucied vmII be techniques and pro- 
cedures Jor organization of the local advocacy oftlce as well as 
instruction in recorcl-kec»f)ing so that ongoing evaluation and up- 
grading X)\ the program can be expediteci. The coorciinator should 
be cautioned ag^ihst trying to do the advocate's joblfor him, and 
against turning into a caseworker, takin» on too mudh of the l^ad 
of the relationships himself The coordinator's role iH that of sup- 
porting and reinforcing the advocate in his activities with, his pro- 
trge while sleeping on eye on both oTf them to make slire that their 
relationship is mutually beneficial The coordinator Vnust realize 
that lust as over-protectmg the protege is wrong on tht part of the 
advocate, so is C)V cyprofec ting the advocate wrong on\ the part of 
the coordinator 

After his training is completed, the coordmator is responsible 
for training" hts own staff Included in their comb ir.cdl duties are 
screening and training advocates, matching them witH proteges, 
and nic)nitoring and reviewing the relationships, tryind to reach 
all levels of the community m an effort to involve persons in the 
. program who have never been includedjn volunteer effonts before: 
and handling any paperwork necessary for new funding Uo be re- 
quested and for the program lo he evaluated. Keeping\updated 
files on all phases c)f program operation as well as maintaining a 
master file of community contacts and resources are alsc| part of 
the job 



LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Once a local Citi/en Advocacy office has been established, the 
Board of Directors of the ARC and the local coordinator (\f one^ 
has been hired) should set up an Advisory Committee. As pc^inted 
out earlier, with respect to the state office, it is desirable to ap*K)int 
some of the more active and interested rnembers of the itudy 
•Committee to these positions. This Advisory Committee will make 
recommendations tc; the Board of Directors and the local coirdi-^ 
nator regarding operation of the program and provide backup ^nd 
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support for advocates. They are^^ao^a policy-making body/but are 
rather a consultative and resource group. Jf at all possible, the local 
coordinator should meet with the ComVnittee on a monthly basis, 
especia">^ the program's beginning, ih orcfer to review the of- 
fice's progress and problems. The Comriyiittee should also review 
and make recommendations on all lOng-range objectives and the 
methods {^he used in achieving goals • 

A variety of disciplines, and professions should be represented 
by the member<;hip of the Advisory Committee. Functions of this 
Committee include providing individual advocates with supple- 
mental advice regarding, legal, financial, and emotional risks,, and 
to offer advice in specific cases which may arise. If possible, the 
membership should include one or more repre^ntatives oV the 
media, community services groups, city government, health agen- 
cies, fraternal or social clubs, and minority, yputh and consumer 
groups. rSee previous listing for the state Advisory Committee and 
the local Study Committee.) ^ 

. In some cases, professionals who sexved on the Study Commit- 
tee may desire to continue helping withobt becoming members 
of the Advisory Committee. These professionals c^n $erV.e the "pro- 
gram on a "stand-by" basis by assisting only at times when their 
specific kiQd of expertise is needed. 

Sub-Committees ^ 

The local office will find it helpful to assign members of tl^ 
Advisory Committee to sub-commitfees. Suggested divisions rtiight 
include (a^ a Publicity Sub-Committee, containing some members 
who are me^ia professionals responsible for dissemination of ma-** 
terials, as well as minority representatives who can reach communi- 
ty groups who are sometimes left out in such publicity campaigns; 
fb) a legal Sub-Committee^ consisting of attorneys who can give 
counsel on legislation, court.cases, incorporation, insurance cover- 
age, legal right!; of the retarded, etc., (c) a Youth Advocacy Sub- 
Committee to deal with the establishment of a youth wing of the 
prograrw and to help deal with issues and questions facing yc^Jth 
advocates, and (6) a Relationship Review Sub-Committee which, 
would also work with th^ Advisory Committee ^nd the coordinator 
in conducting the evaluations of advoc&te-protege relationships 
(see p. 49). 

\ ' ♦ *' 

V 

SPECIAL MODELS 

In setting up local offices, state and local ARCs may wish to con- 
sider establishing both ruraJ and institutional Citizen Advocacy 
programs. These models invqlve speciST considerations as discussed 
below. 



The Rural IVIodef • . V. 

Most ARCs will want, to develop both urban and rural nno)^eh ^ 
foy advoca(^While most of the programs in operation aroinc 
the countryJaft? based in urbanized areas where the sponsoring 
ARCs are located, it is also possible to set up advocacy program* i 
in ruraTareas as well, even if there is no local ARC unit nearby. . 

First, th^ initiating the rural program should determine wbich 
areab would ba the most favorable sites. Possibilities include sev- 
eral rural/x^mmunities clustered close together, rural areas adja- 
cent to a forge, metropolitan center, or a scattered rural population. 

There aVe three main approaches to these rural advocacy sys- 
tems. The first is for an advocacy office in a nearby large city ^to 
hire a staff member who will be responsible for advocacy seiTV- * 
ices to sateltiTe rural communities.^ He can travel from one smill^ 
town to another, making sure matched relationships are proceep- 
ing smoothly Under the second model, proteges can be .matched 
, with advocates in the communities who will help them commmte 
to town for exposure to activities they migl\t otherwise miss. Advo- 
cates could aisc; visit. the rural areas. It is also^Dossible for a smgle 
rural community to set up its owa local advocacy program. ^ 

The Institutional Mpdel ,1 

Referrals to local Citizen Advocacy offices* from in|ptitutions are 
a good source for locating retarded children rreeding advocates. It 
is'interestmg to note, however, that many institutions are endeavor- 
ing to set up their own advocacy programs/and it stems appropri- 
^ate hereto nnention some of the problems of this iyoe of "inside" 
"arrangement/ (Note. The following discussion does not necessarily 
apply to institutions which have formed their own '^pecial inter- 
est'' ARC units who operate the programs,* rather tl}ah .having the 
Institution itself operating the advocacy office.) \ * 

Difficulties encountered. by institutional advocacy programs are 
similai(to those found in protective service agencies. When institu- 
tions sponsor their own programs, tl^ey often- have ^troiibje .effec- 
tively representing the interests of the^-msJ^W^nal systenrt'and the 
best interests of the retarded residents|aP thK same time, ^ovne 
institutional programs hnve had to makd a decision between ^up- 
porting advocates v\hen they speak oijit for >the/ights andMignity 
of^the residents, or protecting the instiwiogafl system by attempt- 
ing to control ttdvocates. Choosirig the latter course has resulted 
in failure of thesProgram, or in the final est'abiishment of "ani^ther 
traditional volunW^pjioaj^IJi/' lacking the effectiveness of a true 
advocacy effort, which vigorously defep^s the rights of the men- 
tj;lly retarded, no matter whose ''toes get.stepped on." 

A good example of these kinds of Sdifficulties was found in\a . 
Canadian residential facility for mentally retarislcd ad9lescents and/ 



adults Records kept by this facility during the time'it was trying to 
operate the advocacy prugranfi indicated that problems arose when ' 
thVldvocate either directly challenged the professional staff con- - 
cerning the protege, or the advocate was doing! something to which 
a n^ember of the professional staff objected, h addition, the ad- 
ministration of the advocacy program^ took hours away from the 
staff time needed to handle the, normal workload of the 1nsti.tution\ 
Due to these factors, the facility decided to turn the operation of 

the program over to a community group instead. 

♦ 

"Some institutional programs which have experienced this con- 
flict of interest have minimized problems by^allowing an o^Jtside 
sponror,. such as , a local ARC, to operate the advocacy program 
within the institution with the support of an Advisory Committee > 
composed of iri'terested community professionals, institutional rep- 
resentatives, and lay persons who act strictly as a consultative body. 
It is particularly important that an institutional program be set up 
^ in the right way from its initiation so that cpnflicts of interest, such 
as those mentioned above, will not weaken the program's thrust. 
Jpr this reason, it generally seems best for a scKjrce outside the 
institution to operate the advocacy office and recruit proteges from 
within the institution. An ARC starting a local program should seek 
suppqrt from any residential facility in the area^early in the office's 
operation. Efforts should be made to enlist th* institutional staff's 
cooperation in rMerring proteges and working with advocates serv- 
ing residents.' 

OPERATION OF THE LOCAL OFFICE 

, This section of Book II discusse? the following operational con- 
sider^trohs: , * ' ' ' - 

Recruitment 

<• Locating Proteges ^ , ' - 

Recruiting Advocates ' ^ 

Publidtv Strategics 

Scope of-the C»U/en Advocacy Model 
Follow-up in Recruitment 

Screening 

Advocate Quahficaji^^ns / 
; ' Notification ; 

. Training a^d Orientation ; . r 

% 'Tr Classification Prigr to\Assignment 

' Arching ' V 

^ • ' V • InitiaJ Contact * \ 21 



Roje of the 'Coordinator in Monitoring 

Six tVronlh^ Roport/Reabons and Methods 
lor ferminatton ^ . • 

, Further Reporting^and ExpansTon 

1 Evaluation 

> 0, 
RECRUITMENT 

Locating Proteges 

The staff shoulcl endeavor to locate mentally retarded persons 
needing services prior to recruiting advocates. This can be done 
through publicity campaigns vfk newspapei-s, radio and television 
spots, contacting residential facrtjlies, schools, hospitals, etc, and 
public speaking to parent groups. In preparing news releases and 
selecting persons from the Publicity Sub-Committee of the Ad- 
visory Committee to serve on a Speaker's ^Bureau, the coordinator 
should remember to slant materials to. fit the audience he wishes 
to reach. Mighly technical terms regarding mental retardation, jar- 
gon used among certain groups of professionally and "flowery" 
or "preachy" language are to be avoided when writing for or 
speaking to the general public. A simple, direct style of presenta- 
tion will find a more receptive audience. However, if the audience 
is to be composed chiefly of professionals, the person sent to make 
the advocacy presentation should have sufficient e'xpertise to an- 
swer questions iind speak for the advocacy program. 

Good possibiliFies for locating prospective proteges include pro- 
tective servrce agencies, sheltered workshops, twining centers, res- 
idential facilities, and the public school system. These and other 
cornmunity groups who work with handicapped. Children should 
be provided with referral forms bylhe Local Advocacy Office, and 
inforniational workshops should be" held for representatives of 
these agencies early in the^ establishment of the program to^famil- 
iarize them w.ith the concept and mak^ Vhem aware of how to refer 
potpntial proteges^to the local^office. One possible, format for re- 
ferral forms for proteges is given here. (See ExampI^A.). 
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EXAMPLE A 

CONFIDENTIAL 


For Use by Local Office Only 
Ad.vocate Assigned (I)ame)s 




* 


Date : 




CITIZEN ADVOCACY 


REFERRAL FORM FOR PROTEGE 


* 

\ 


' C 


Phone : 








s 


* V 

« Religious 

IJlrthplace:. . „^ „ ,Sox: Ethnic GrouiJt _Preferencftf 

% 1 




• ! V 

Circle d©gr©tf of mental retardatibn: Mild. Moderate, Severe, Profound 




liist .other handicaos ar Droblems: 




" ■■" ' * ' ■ • ■^^^ ■ — — 




• 


lamily: . . .Name 


Address Phone 




Father* 







, ' 4 Mothers 



Other: 



(state relationship) 



Siblings t 



^Age 

I 



Sex 



At HomeT 



Where does protege currently reside and with whom? 
' If resident of an institution or othef residential f?icil 
Kane of .facility: .l^, ' 



Ity, give: 
Date Admitt^dt 



E RslC - ^ 
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Primary person to be contacted at t^tilityt * . - — 

* t , 

Is this person currently employed? By whom?' 
I- In what capacity^ 

Special needs, interests, hobbies, or skill-, of the mentally retarded 

' V 

person: , . , , 

Why! 'do you think this person needs n Citizen Advocate* 



Cafi you suggest appropriate areas in' which the advocate could^l^assist 
the- protege? - „ 



Have you mentioned Citlsen A'dvocicy ta the potential protege and tp 

I 9 

Lhe protege 'SS^iljlfeily^ React ions^ 



GEN ERAL COMMEN TS ; Briefly describe the protege in terms of ability to 
communicate or to relate to others and give any other information you 
feel 4^5 relevant: . * • 




Phone :^ ' 
Position:. 



Please return this ?«mple ted form ao: 

{Xiocal Coordinator ™.* * Phone:- 



<vK)^lce Address: 



. 2G 



Recruiting Advocates 

At least a few proteges should +iave been located prior to begin- 
ning advocate recruitfnent iri order to minimize waiting periods 
for new advpcates and to make maximum use of the advocate's 
initial enthusiasm before it has a chance to cooJ down. The follow- 
ing publicity strategies ^re designed to generate public interest in 
th(^Citizen Advocacy ^Prograqr^, and require careful follow-up in 
order to be most effective in recruiting advocates. 

Publicity Strategies 

The local advocacy coordinator and staff, with the assistance of 
selected members of the ARC and the program's Advisory Com- 
mittee, should launch a publicity <:ampaign via as many media as 
possible in order to Tamiliarize'the public with the concept and its 
implementation. (Samples for a news release {Example B) and radio 
spots (Example O are given in this section of the text to assist you 
in preparing your own materials.) ^ 

TheNecruitf^ent campaign for advocates should follow tKe same 
guidelines^as tfie effort to locate proteges in regard to use of in- 
formal laoguate, hut it should have-a broader-audience (e.g.^-civic 
groups, pei^saiis unacquainted with the field of mental retardation, 
and pepple have never been involved with any kind of sim- 
ilar^ program before). Both advocates and additional proteges will 
be located through this campaign. 
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EXAMPLE « 



This nr.-.', -rVoM* is jn ♦•xJrnpfo (>?*-hryw actual ^as6 histofj(K <dn be \soVked into a Story in 
(»fd**f to caid} the in?5-rc^f T)t the reader before t?i^int? him 'u^\s about the program rtself 
d'Kus^^ onde^ Publ»cKN' Strategrei., wrtuon perm.N^ion must be obtained from all 
pef^ns named .n publjcu\ materuis Cop^ Ju^ the newspaper ofiice should be typed 
double-spaced ^ 



SAigL£ <10CAL y£yS R£L£ASZ 



CONTACT : 

(Naae of coordlitator) 

(Address of Ofrice) 
fPhonenuaberof office) 



TO; { nape of specific newspaper Staff aeober »ho usually handles 

stories concerning cental retardation, education, volunteer pro- 
grans, etc.) 

R£; Citizen Advocpcy Prograa in fYour tOTn) ^ • 

REZ^SS I^ArS: , If the story aust be p ublished bv a certa in issue to 
'announce a specifl*c event.) 

Jissay 13 nine years old and has never b&en to a grocery store, used 
a telephone, seen a toaster or a can opener or known »hat it's 
like to have a real hone. He was one of six chi«ldren abandoned by, 
their ranlly at an early age; and 'although the other five xere- 
*placed in foster hones, Jicray was institutionalised because he was 
terned nildly nentally retarded. 

^ Urs. ^Anderson is a niddle-aged housewife with tecnaged 'children. 
She lives in a ponfortabie suburb where she is active in church 
ana -wonen's club activities.' She nas little knowledge of-nental 
retardation, but she is very interested in beconing invol//ed in 
working with a retarded person. 

What could possibly bring these t?"^ people together' 

The answer is Citipen Aavocacy.u a concept that involves oat china a 
citizen voiuntcer"\"adovat€* j and a nentally retarded person (•pro- 
tege*) in a one-to-one relationship. 

How (your .to wn J is initiating its own local Citizen Advocacy pro- 
feran sponsored by the (yourj Association for Retarded Citizens iii 
order to bring people like Jinny and Mrs. Anderson together. The 
new afficc is located at' iaddress of office) , and according to 
Local Citisen Ad\^ocacy Coordinator j. nane \ . the progran is currently 
seeKing both advocates and proteges." This progran is part of a 
nework of Citi:ien Advocacy of f ices that are belng^set up all across 
the nation^ * 

•A Citi=e*n Advocate is a volunteer to a specific nentally retarded 
person. The advocate fills the needs of the protege and acts as a 
r spokesnan for his rights.' (1-ocal co ordinator) said. 'Sone of the 
needs nay be enotional, and the alvocate can neet then by providing 
friendship and n^^ experiences for the protege. Other needs nai^ 
be nore practical, like helping a retarded person who has just left 
an institution nake a successful adjustnent to conaunity living. 
There are also nore fomal <idvocaq/ roles such as guardianship or 
trusteeship,* (he/she) added. 
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•A Citizen Advocate is involved in a one-to-one relationship, help- 
ing the retarded person live a fuller life in^aany ways.* yiocal 
coordinator] ccatinued, 'When a person first 'expresses an interest 
in advocacy to uss we tke his application, intervfew hin, give hin 
more inforaation about Citizen Advocacy and generally try to de- 
teraine if he can contribute and benefit fro= the prograo, ffhen he 
is accepted as an advbcate, he cn^st atead* several it^itining sessions 
In order to learn noi;e, about advocacy, cental retardation, and the 
advocate- protege ^elationship. Then he oatched with a nentally 
retarded protege, Thromdiout the relationship, the Ijocal advocacy 
office and I are alwaxc available to assist the advocate, in whatv- 
ever way we can.* (he/she) conclu'ded. » 

The advocacy prograo also ha^^^ Advisory Cocsaittee nade up of 
interested professionals and layaen in (your town) who can be 
called upon for bacJc-up for the office and the ad^^cate and protege. 
Currently serving on the Advisory Corsaittee are? (list nenbers of 
the Advisory Corsaittee in your town). 

«^ 

For Dore inforaation about the local Citizen Advocacy Program, call 
(local c oordinator) at (office phone nuaber). There are nany 
aentally retarded people like Jioa/ in (your townj just waiting for 
a Citizen Advocate, 



4 

I 





EXAMPLE C * • * 

iThese arc >jmples of radio 'spot announcer«?nts *^ith appiuximate time lengths giypn Yoo 
should provide the^ to local radio stations ^hich may give you free pubPic service time 
With appropriate visuals, these spots can also be used on television The name of the pro- 
gram and of the contact persorf. as well as The addre^b and phone nu^nber of the office, 
should appear on all media materials ) ; \ 



RADIO SPOTS 




Dally living is a' coaposlto^pf laany Xlttie things^. i .things most 
of us take for, granted. As a Citizffn Advocate, you can help those 
important little things happen i^ the life of a^ mentally retarded 
pers-on . . . odkitog hin ajore aware, of the would, and making the world 
more aware of him, Vor information, call the (name of jcity) Citizen 
Advocacy Office^ {phone number) . 



20 se<^ondst 

Are you interested in human ecology? Are you tired of hearing every- 
body taix about the problems" of handixiapped people whily nobody really 
does anything about .th^m? If you want to get involved, consider 
6itizei1 Advocacy, a way to help mentally retarded people live fuller 
lives and enjoy /the same rights the rest df us do. For information 
on how to become a Citizen Advocate, call tphone number) . Reach out 
as a Citizen Advocate, and you'll find somebody reaching back. 



50 seconds: , ^. ' 

Your family . . ^ your friends . . . your Job • . . your home i . . 
your nobbies . . . your*life. Yes, you're pretty busy, aren't yout 
But are you too busy'to help a mentally retarded persen to live a 
fuller life* What* You say you don't know anything about retarded 
people, that you're not sure you would know howto help? That's 
where Citizen Advocacy c^mes in. As a part of your local Citieen 
Advocacy program. you can learn how to help these people enjoy all 
those important things in liCe that the rest of us take for granted. 
By forming a one-to-one relationship with a retarded person, ycu can 
enable h^n to take his place in this complex society of T)urs. You 
can make a world of di-fference. Call the Iname of city) Citizen 
Advocacy Office, (phone number) . 



General reeommendaticns concerning publicity strategies for 
building the program include: 

DO— , 

• considericarefully the audience you wish to reach before pre- 
paring publicity materials and write or speat on the level they 
will best understaod. / 

• m;ake personal contacts with churches, social diibs, PTAs, civ-' 
ic groups, etc. through phone calls or personalized letters, 
and consistently'follpw up on these calls, keeping a record in 
your files to indicate when the contact was made, how it was 
followed up/ and the results obttaiped. 

• hit each publicity area more than once. Perhaps you will want 
to designate a specific vehicle for dissemination each month. 
For example, you may wantfo concentrate on newspapers in 

■ May, radio in June, TV in july, shopping cente'r displays in 
August,^and school fairs or church bazaajs in September. 

• make initial contacts with media persons yourself; don't wait 
for them to come to you. Find out which newspaper reporter 

^ normally handles stories concerning mental'retardation or re- 
lated fields, or which staffer is in charge of making story aV 
sjghmenfs, and give the information to' him personally each 
time you go into the newspaper office. This ensures that the 
story won't be shuffled from desk to desk until it reaches the 
right person. If a time element is involved in your story, be 
sure and indicate a deadline for running it at the top of the 

^% first page so.thdt it \von't be published too late to fulfill its 
purpose. ^, . . * 

4 « 

• find out and observe media deadlines. For example, if the 
deadline for getting a story into Thursday's paper is Wednes- 
day at noon, don't bringVour stpry in at 4 p.m. and expect to 
gel it in. Be sure to find pW deadlines for the various sections 
of^the Sunday paper; Sunday fea'ture and women's pages are-* 

, especially good areas to ptmlicize advocacy to a large re*^d- 
ership. Prefiare and release Vour materials and send letters 
out to publicize events \vq\\ aWad of time, givingjjuw read- 
ers plenty of tim^ for planning and response. 




• consider writing a "Letter to th^ Editor" of^aving a promi- 
nent member of the Advisory Committee, a parent of a pro- 
tege, or an advocate write such letters. This is an excellent 
way to bring advocaci' to the attention of both the public and 

the newspaper personnel. You may want to assist people In f \ 

your program in phrasing such letters. 

• have your materials \Vell organized before presenting them 

to media people. Don't go into an office unprepared and . 

say, 'A have a great idea for a feature story— maybe you fan 

figure something out.". It's your job to present your*material 

m such a way that' It can easily be adapted td newspaper, 

radio, or television style. 29 
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DO'S, Cont.— ^ 



• remember.il is possible to create news. Examples: have a get 
together for^dvocates ^and proteges and give special awards, 
or invite a prominen^t.tocal official to cut^the ribton for the 
opening of the advocacy office. Helpful hint: although sopie 
newspapers still .publish pictures and stories on proclamation 
signings, the major'rty of them seefh to be shying away &om 

. the traditional pose of'a mayor si^hin^ a proclamation nam- 
ing ''Local Citizen Advocacy Week" as interested parties look 
ove< his shoulder. Thi$ kind of photograph is too common — 
try and come up with a Inore human-interest oriented picture 
idea to publicize events like Citizen Advocacy Week. A pos- 
sibility might be to sh^w an advocate and protege engaged 
in an activity with the local coordinator. 

• try to include grOups of persons not usually reached by serv- 
ice programs as you recruit advocates ^nd proteges. For ex- 
ample, find out what pjiblications minority group persons , 

. reid most frequently, and obtain coverage in them with a 
well-planned strategy to present your materials in an appro- 
priate fashion for this audience. Don't slant your ^materials 
too much toward a female audience; try to attract males to 
the jnpgram, too. ^ ; 

• make an effort to obtain community service time on TV and 
radio and to do guest spots on local talk shows. Familiarize 
yourself with ybtir local station's programming. Do they do 
newsreel-type broadcasts, cjocumentaries on local subjects, 

^ taped or live talk shows, public service announcements? Find, 
out how far in advance schedules run by contacting the sta- 
tion's program director, and go to him to discuss your idea. 
Don't worry about whether or not you understand the tech- 
nical terminology used by these professionals; it's your idea 

• that's important.^ 

• organize community information workshops' utilizing audio- 
visual materials and advocate-protege panels (after the pro- 
gram is sufficiently under way) to present advocacy to the 
public in concrete terms. 



• gather photos or artw^R done fay, or depicting, advocates 
and proteges and set up information booths at school fairs, 
fhurch bazaars, and shopping malls where people can stop, 
take a look, and ask questions of you or whoevei^is assigned 

^to^the-.bootb^jind.pick up fliers or brochures concerning the 
program. 

• BE SURE all news releases, brochures or other publicity ma- 
terials contain the address arxd phone number of the office 
(or the^iame and number of a contact if the office has not 
yet officially opened) so that interested parties can request 
further information. " , 




DO'S, Cont — 



• BE SURE to get proper release forms o^n all persons who are 
subjects of news-storieS; photos, and other publicity devices 
so that your office will be covered. An example of . a release 
fonn i^ivenlh lhts.5,ection of the book. (See Example D.) 

•'^ • ■■■■•■■-....„. - 

\ EXAMPLE D " 

CITIZEN ADVOCACY PROGRAM PUBLICITY REUASE FORM 

Program I ^ - • 

Address of Office « ,^ * 

Hame.of Coordinator: *' • 

Phone Nuiaberl , • 
NamQ of Advocatt; 

Name of Protege: • , , 

' Consent 

« • 

Consent is hereby given to have photographs taken of (name of 

subject) and used by the, Citizen Advocacy Program. 

I authorize the use of such photographs with, or with^t, news re- . 

leases or other forms of publicity, I hereby l^elease the 

Citizen Advocacy Program from all claims and 

demands that I mij^t have^, by reason -of tho use of said pictures and 
publicity. 



Signature of AbQve Named Subject, 
Parent dfr gxiardian must sign if 
subject is a protege. 



\ Signature of witness 

K . , 

\ Date 



DO'S, Cont. — 



• request sample copies (tearsheels) of publicity received and 
keep a project publicity file folder or scrapbook. Many fund- 
ing sources want to see what dissemination activities the of- 
fice has been engaged in, and these copies are good examples 
of possible formats for future coverage. 

• ^an?lliari?e yourself with all of NARCs printed and audio-vis- 
ual training materials on Citizen Advocacy and use them in 
your initial efforts to reach the public. After your office is 
well-eslaj^lished/ you may want to consider doing your own 
slide presentation, brochures, and other hand-out materials 
to show your project in its best light. 



THINK BIG! YOU CAN DO MORE WITH^BLICITY THAN 
YOU MAY THINK YOU CAN. KEEP TRYING. 



• be discouraged if you don't succeed all at once. 

• expect media people to come to you requesting information 
^ — although some will after the first thrust of your campaign, 

most do not have time to go out looking for feature stories. 
.You will gel belter coverage by feeding them a steady stream 
* of information over a long period of lime. Be consistent in 
your publicity efforts — don't let them die down — and you will 
receive more follow-up. 

• give the story to a particular newspaper staffer simply be- 
cause he's a "friend of yours;" find put whose "beat" your 

.story falls under and give the information to that person. 

• walk in and demand coverage. You will get better results by 
iibkmg for publicity and presenting a logical reason why you 
should have It. 

« forget to utilize high school and college newspapers, PTA 
newsletters, church bulletins, and area p>ofessional-publica- 
tions. ^ 

• continue to fall back on stereotyped images of retarded per- 
sons (e.g., child-like or non-productive) in preparing your 
publicity materials. Try for a ne\^er, more valid image, and 
take the lime to let Ihe reporter and photographer know 
what retardation is REAlI Y all aboUI. 

. o 

• be afraid to ask radio and television statio*ns for free plugs. 
Most stations must do a certain amount of free public service 
announcements each >ear in order to renew their licenses, 
and they are eager for such material. Thfty are nqt just "do- 
ing you a^favor." , ^ . 

• call K "press cpnferente" urUess you have some very signifi- 
% cant news to releas.e (example: a case of legal advocacy that 

could set a precedent for other suchcases). 



DON'T — 




DONTs^GoV.— 

• Stress the long-term relationship too heavily ln»the# early • 
stages of recruitment of advocate^. ln all early publicity, (he 
coordinator should mainly promote the less formal arrawge- 
ments found in advocacy, He can still Include the Qthers 
without over-emphasizing them, pointing^out thai a short- 
term relationship can grow into something more. , ' 

• forget that "word«of-mouth'' from people in the program is 
one of the best means to expand your advocacy program! 

Throughout the recru[tment campaigr>for advocates, the coordi- 
nator should stress that'citizen advocacy positions 4re unpaid and 
Volunteer. Should your office decide to establish an "Emergency 
and ReijriburSement Fund" m order to hlndle unusual expenses 
on the part of the advocate or protege oi to enable persons not 
possessing adequate fund's tp serve as ad/oca tes, thCTrare several 
possible options for obtaining these memies: pledges or donations 
by local social or civic groups, proceeds from benefits or fund- 
raising events held by the advocates themselves, small sums initial- 
ly v/ritten into, a grant, or monies earned by advocates ox proteges 
by their working in the advocacy office ior a set amount of time. 

It is also important that efforts be ma^ to recruit advocates for 
both cmotionaU^nd,rf3Ta^ical rolesr The more formal relationships 
(e g ,£uardianstiip) should^t be neglected in favor of the "Advo- 
cate-Companion" role. If the office establishes only friend relation- 
ships, it will be serving as nothing more than the usual clearing- 
house for volunteers. On the other hand, if only formal relation- 
ships such as guardianships or trusteeships are established, the of- 
fice becomes too similar to those protective service agencies dis- 
cussed in Boo-k I. The greatest strengths of the advocacy concept 
are itsixpad scope and flexibility, and if a lopsided program is set 
up, the oflSce will lose its effectiveness as a true advocacy.system. 

Scope of thAcjtizep Advocacy Model 

It is also of special importance to work toward total inclusion 
of a Variety of ethnic groups, cultures, ages,^and^bDth sexes as ad- 
vocates and proteges ih the program. Too often/members of some 
ethnic or socio-economic groups are left out of service programs 
simply because they are not iWormed of them through appropriate 
publicity channels, or they are turned off to the program by what 
little information they do receive because of improper slant in the 
material. In many volunteer progran^s, white middle-class females 
are the persons most likely to become inVqlved in devoting their 
time to "causes" because such programs ar^e usually geared to at- 
tract them The coordinator must work to/counteract these prob- 
lems by^prdmoting a rnulti-cultural image for the prograrTi..One of 
the advantages of recruiting ady^ates frpm various ethnic groups 



is that their having a similar cultural background to that of their 
proteges m<iy mAv the culjustnrjent to the relationship easier on 
both sides. New dimens^c^ns are also taken on by the-ppogram^ that 
endeavor to include youths and senior citizens as advocates ^as 
well as to increase the percentage of mcQ participatinrgin the ad- 
vocacy effort. ^ . 

While minority group prote^s may be fairly easy to locate 
^ through feferraJ agencies, minority advocates may be^more diffi- 

• cult to enlist. The coordinator could encounter: 

• a built-in resistance to outside "interference" from "do- 
♦ ^poders" whose'attitudes and lack of knowledge of the 

living conditions and cultural background of the pro- 
• * ^ tepslmay do more harm than good. 

• prpblems in knowing how to slant maTHjalstqreach 
minorities when preparing recruitment ^d Tr^hilng ma- 
terials. 

• money probJems where a young girl from a minority 
^ family, for example, might like to be an advocate, but 

does not have the financial means to participate in activ- 
• ities with her protege or to provi'de^ transportation, etc. 

The coordinator can alfempt to offset these difficulties by: 

• promoting a realistic dov\ n-to-earth image, for the Citi- 
zen Advcjcacv program in the community l5y taking time 

, ^ to ^t't to know the culture, lifc-styles and value systems 

of ethnic groups hcj:)lans to reach. \ 

! • consulting a pu()lic relations firm wliich "handles minor-, 

^ ily clients and c\ui make suggestions as to what publica- 

|. tjons are mosl w idelr^read.- what publicity strategies 

' would work best/ and uhat style of language and fdrniat 

for materials would b6 most suitable for reaching various 
ethnic groups * ' . 

• prouding as much new5pap(^r and free distribution^pub- 
hctty (leaflets, etc.) as ^x)ssiblc, and making Citizen Ad- . 
vocacy knov\ n to co'mmunity organizations specifically , 

\ oriented toward ethnic group'?. 

• attempting to devise strategics to offset financial prob- 
lems Exam[)Jes setting up an "Emergency and Reirn- 

* huftement Fund/' as mentioned earlier, or finding busy 
persons in good financial positions who would like to 

' sponsor minority advocates-protege relationships by pip- 
! ' viding funds for their activities instead of donating their 
,-34 ' ' c)wn time which may not be as readily available. 
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^ In foll(^wmg these and similar strategies, the coordinator can 
ensure that the advocacy office is not perpetuating systematic dis- 
crimination ag^nsl any groups who could benefit from the pro- 
gram. / : . . . 

Follow-up In Recruitment 

Immediate follow-up shcwjIcTbe madcf to interested persons re- 
sponding to these publicity strategies in order to make the maxi- 
mum use of the volunteer's initial enthusiasm. After a person has 
expressed an interest in advocacy, he should be asked to make 

commitment through' formal application, and the coordinator 
should request personal references and givenhe applicant infor- 
. mational materials to further familiarize him with the advocacy 
concept and roles. Sarriples of advocate application and reference 
forr>\s are given here. (See Examples E and F.) If immediate follow- 
up isVarried through, the prgspective advocate will probably tell 
' hi^ fam^y and friends, about the program, and the office will ben- 
f fit from the "snowball" or "cluster effect" when several persons 
become involved in the program at the same time. Beware of let- 
ting an advocate lose momentum du'e to too long a lapse of time 
between the initiaj contact and follow-through. A brief, personal 
^^^^^MW.b^lvvejen, thp and the interested party can 

prove beneficial to both a f fHiVtjrV^e. 'During such an interyieAv. the 
prospective advocate can ask any questions he may have, anct the 
coordinator can seek to ascertain thereasons why the volunteer is 
interested \r) Citizen Adyocacy. 

SCREENING . -'~-^^^'r^^<^^^....-. „^ ^ ^ 

Now, the coordinator and bis staff can begin the official screen- 
ing process. /K screening interview takes place with a structured 
interview sheet for th^ coordinator to,iil|.,OUt as the meetmg pro- 
gresses (See Form C.) It is important that the interviewer approach 
the volunteer w^th the proper attitude — the volunteer should not 
be made to^feel that he is, "on trial." While the coordinator should 
make it clear to the prospective advocate how important it is that 
thorough screening take place in order to make the best possible 
match between advocate and pr9tege, it is also up to him to make 
sure that the volunteer feels comfortable ^nd welcome. The screen- 
ing process should not make the ad^cate feel uneasy, and he 
should be given plenty of time to decide if he wants to be a part 
of the program. Screening should give him a new respect for the 
seriousness of the ro|e he»is abqut to undertake t^hile strengthen- 
, ing his commi*tn;ient to serve. 
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EXAMPLE E 



Date of applications. 



(Name, of locfal coordinator 
Address of local office 
Phone number go here) 

Date matchedi.. 

Protege : '. ^ 



1. Name: 

2. Address S- 



APPLICATION FOR CITIZEN AD)>OCACY 

, r* ■ ' 

f 

Birthdate :_ 



Home Phone: 



3. Religious, Preference.: 

4. Marital Status I Single 

Divorced^ 
*6. Children, and their ages: 
Name 



-Sex:_ 



-Business Phones^ 
-Ethnic Group 



^Married- 
_Widowed„ 



-Separated- 



Birthdate 



Are the other members of your family aw&re of the pi^joblems and 
willing for you to be Involved?— -„,^.™^ — 



6. Education: 



Major:. 
Minor :_ 



Highest gradtf completed: :.Degree: 

7. Present occupation: * .Employed by: 

How long* Best time to contact you: 

8. 5pouse*s nam© and occupationt-_ ^ 

Spouse's place of employment! J 

Phone number: Rnsin^igg? Ext tension:. 



9. Lisr^t your special skills and inte;;*ests:. 



10. Haw long d^«,vou expect to remain in this area?. 



11. How" did you first hear about Clt 



12. Please It^t^^^n y prev ious volunteer work you have done, especially 
. ' with handicapped persons: 



izen Advocacy?. 



13. List any clubs or organizations you are currently affiliated wiVh: 



14. 



15. 



What are your preferences regarding the age and sex of a protege? 
Age group of protege 
Sex of protege 
Would you prefer to work ^ithi j 

a mildly retarded person 
— .r a moderately retarded person 

. _>.a severely retarded person 

a profoundly retarded person 

16. Would you object to being an advocate to a person with multiple 
handicaps* Yes No 

17, What level of advocacy involvemom are you most interested in? 

Advocate-Com|3anion 
Advocate-Adv:lser 

Youth Advocate. 

1 

** — Associate Adiocate 

(professional who serves on the Office's 
- Advisory Comi|iittee, etc.) 

^ Conservator, ! Guardian, Trustee 

I 

— Stand-by Advocate 



EXAMPLE F 

iThib form is to be •>f^jt U> throe pen>onal referenies li*«ted on the application form com- 
pleted by the prospectiV lueal cuo/dinatur may a^so wish to seijd additional 
in^ormdtjon on Citizen Advocacy to the 'reference so that he can better understand the 
program m relation to the applicant ) 

CITIZEN ADVOCACY PROG RAM REFeWnCE FORM 



tVT {N a me of person given &s refere n ce) ^ 

Your, name has been given to us by ( advo c-acy app licant), who' has made 
application to become a Citizen Advocate. Basically, a Citizen Advo- 
cate is a volunteer who works with a mentally retarded person 
("protege") on/a one-to-one basis. To help ensure that each advocate 
is a stable, ''capable individual and will be matche(i to Vtie right 
mentally, retarded person, we need the following information from you. 
Your answers will become a part of the advocate's confidential file 
and will be available only to the Citizen Advocacy Office. Your 
assistance is greatly appreciated. 



Length of time you have knoum applicant:^.. - • — * ^ 
Your relationship to the applicant I (rela^ive^, co-worker, employer, 

etc. i . . . - ^ -- -• ~ 

ft ' s ^ 

1. Please circle the most appropriate word or phrase: * ^ 

• " 1 

a. The applicant is: unreliable, usually r^^able, very reliable. 

b. The applicant's pttitude is generally: apathetic, interested, 
enthusiastic. 

c. Emotionally, the applicant is: easily excitable, usually stable, 
very stablo. 

d. Where others are concerned, the applicant is: indifferent, 
-concerned, deeply concerned.^ 

2. Please respond "yes" or "^o" to the following items: 

Is the applicant! « 



a. Patient?_ 



b. Able to tolerate f rustration?_ 
0. Able to accept advice? 
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d, Abie to relate to: ohlldrenT adultsT._. 
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3. in your opinion, rjoes the applicant have specific iioitations 
problens in his past history that oight affect ^is successful 
-fulfillisent of the advocate role' 



4. Did ths applicant infora you that he ifas listing you as a 
reference* 

5. Oth*r cosaents about the applicant:^- _ ' 



Date: 

"Signature of Keferehce 



Street 

' City State 




Phone 



EXAMPLE O , 

This ^orm i> Ui be uWad nut b> the (oofdinatof during, or follo\%ing, the screening inter- 
vjca ut ihii, pruspcctivc ud\ocate Th»s sheet >Jt>p'^f"^"^^ idvocate's appUcaiion fomn ) 

$7RUCTUR£D £C R££KT NG INTEKVISTrf FORM 
1. Questions for prospective advocat.e: 

A. 'ffhat are your reasons for »antir)g to become a Citizen Advocater 



B. Khen you hear the vords •oental retardation* , »hat coaes to your 



aiod? 



C. uo you feel that society today^Ofiftpt^^entally retarded persons 
as fello» citizens' — 



D. Do you feel that society at tiaes fails to recognize the needs 
of individuals who are^ in sone »ay 'different*? . — 



E. Do you personally feel unconf ortable with persofis »ho are ' 
physically handicapped (blind, epileptic, deaf, etc.j? 



?. Vifhat degree of frustration do you feel when you thinJc someone 
isn't listening to what you are saying, or when soneone isn't 

taking you seriously* . - *^ .„ , . _ _ 

What Icind of experience have you had in the past with volunteer 

prograns»___^_ , 



H* How Duch tine per week do you expect to be able to spend with ^ 
your protege* _ . . _ On »e^ekdays» _ ^1 1^ 



Evenings' „ ff^<J«ends»_- 

I. How long do you expect to stay in the progran? 

Six Donthst One Ye^r? . . ^ Ijonger?,. 



J. Are you willing to attend training sessions? . 



2.* Other coBDents: 



0 # 



Three personal refer5nces given by the prospective advocate:' 



Addresses 
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Apvocate Qualifications 

pThe toHowmg advocate characteristics should be lookecf for by. 
t|e mtervievver during the screening process, which may require 
inore than one meeting if the coordinator has any doubts about 
the applicant's 'qualifications for advocacy. 

• a stable position in the communit> is necessary so that a con- 
* sistcnt, lasting rcuitionship con be ensured as much as pos- 

stbie If It IS known thai jn advrxate ma> possibly be moving 

• awav in the neSr future, he should not be assigned to a pro- 
tege, e\ en though he mav meet <ili the" other qualifications. 
He can be placed on the. Standby Advocate list- to serve on a 
short-term emergency basis until- his continuance in the com- 
munity IS assured. ' 

• the prospective .advocate s hfestvie should fall within the 
general realm of social acceptdbilit\, ^nd he should have no 
indication** of any difficulties in his past history which mighi 

% cause him to be less than a good influence on his protege. , 
This statement is de!ibcrateK made genera! because it will 
be mainly up to the discretion of the coordinator, his staff, 
and any members of the AdvKor\' Comniitee who might be 
called upon to determine this facet of the qualifications, ft 
is stressed that the coordinator not set himself up as a mpral 
magistrate ^^ho sit;, In stern judgment on prospective advo- 
cates He must rccogni/e that all gf his advocates will be 
very human individuals, and that each case ,will be different. 
Ho\ve\er'the coordinator must alwa>s put the interests of Ihe 
protege first , ' . 

• the prospe^tue advocate should demOristrate maturity and 
competency in his .relationships with other persons and in his 
problem-solwng abihtv He should be ah\e to have patie.nce 

, and cmpathv with the needs of his, protege. 

• the advocate should ako display a willingness to learn about 
m^ental retardation and to approach \Mth an open mind any 
stereotypes or misconceptions he m'av have about retarded 
persons. 

Notification 

After the advocate has been *;creened and references have been 
obtained and revifwed.^he should be r\otified by letter or personal 
contact as to whether or not- he has been accepted to be matched 
with a protege* If he is accepted, he should be made to feel that 
this IS an important achiexement' and that he is being welcomed 
into the program, and he shouldisie given additional inforrnational 
materials. If he is rejected, the coordinator should give specific rea- 
sons for this decision (eg, You don't really have enough free 
time in your schedule," or ' Since you are planning to move to 
another community in the near future . . . The state Citizen Ad- 
vocacy offic^ should be [Provided with names and addresses of 
those who are accepted into the local program so that the State 
Office can also write letters of congratulations t6 new advocates. 



TRAINING AND ORIENTATION 



Workshops - ' 

The next phase is that of training for the new advocate. It is rec- 
onimended that each new volunteer attend at I^ast three formal 
training sessions with the coordinator. Advocates can at-tend these 
workshops, possibly in the evening, m groups and should be given 
the following info/mation: 

• printed matter on advocacy, including an in-depth over- 
view of four booklets on Citizen Advocacy. 

• other information via slide presentations, films, or panel 
discussions involving actual advocates and proteges. 

• some idea of what to expect from the retarded protege ' 
and of what is expected of the advocate. (Individua* ^ 
counseling will, of course, be held wi'th each advocate ^ 
after he h^s been matched witKa pVotege in order, that ^ 
he can be familiarized with his protege's case history 

and meet .the parents and professiqnals concerned with 
the child,) 

• 'awareness of resources open to him through«the advo- 
cacy office. Advisory Committee, and legal counselors. 

• discussion oi specific topics concerned with mental re- 
tardation (e.g., "Introduction to Mental Retardation/' 
"History of Treattnent for the Mentally Retarded," "Crlt- . 
ical Incidents in the Advocate-Protege Relationship and 
How to Handle Them," "Human Dignity, Normalization, 
and Risk With the Retarded,'* and "Limitations. of Advo- 
cacy Roles." Most of this material is^tovered in NARC's 
four-booL series or in additional resource materials 
available frm NARC). • 

During this training, it should be emphasized to the advocate 
that ohe of the main ideas behind the concept of advocacy is to 
provide retarded children with a^oice to speak out for their needs 
and welfare without the hindrances often encountered by those 
who deliver protective services through agencies. Therefore, the 
advocacy office must endeavor not to professionalize the new adr 
vocate or make him into a "jijnior caseworker" with too much 
paperwork or red tape to get in his way. However, he should be 
trained to keep some record of activitie!> and incidents in the rela- 
tionship which he'feeJs are significant, especially during the first 
six months of the match, so that an evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the relationship can be made at the end of that time, and so 
that information dan be compiled concerning over-all services of 



erJc^ ~ 



EXAMPLE 



Name of Citizen Advocacy Program -y 
Address 

Phone number «» 
Kame of coordinator 



Month: 



CITI2EH ADVOCATE'S MOHTHLY A CTI VITY SUlfllitjRY 

: AnvnnATEi 

PROTEGE : 



Please briefly suiamarlze your activities with your protege this months 
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DATE 




ACTIVITY 


COMMENTS , 
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X. Briefly discuss any specific area(s) in which you have assisted 
your protege. Include discriptions of any problems or successes 
you have encountered this month that you feel are significant in 
your relationship. 



2. Are there any areas in which th» Citizen Advocacy office can assist 
you or your protege? ^ • ^ 



3. What activities have you ^d your protege planned Tor title near 
future? 



4. Approximately how many hours have you spent with your protege 
during this reporting period? . ; 



5. Other comments: 



six months' are also needed to assess the long-range effectiveness 
of individual relationships and the program as^a wholes A sample 
Advocate Activity Report fofm is given here. (See Example H.) 

Classification Prior to Assignment ? 

At the end of the initial training series, the coordinator should 
determine if further training or more individual counseling i5 nec- 
essary before the new advocate is matched with a protege. If' not, 
the advocate is then ready to be assigned on the basis of his qual- 
ifications, attit^ude, and the amount of time he has to spend in the 
program He rnay be classified as a regular advocate to be matched 
on a one-to-one basis with a retarded child, ideally spending some 
time each week with his protege, or he may be designated as one 
of two or more advocates to be assigned to the same protege. The 
following ^re examples of how this latter arrangement can work 
successfully: 1) .one advocate does oot have much free time, 2) an 
advocate is interested in looking after only the practical needs of 
the protege while another advocate attends to the child's emotion- 
al wants, or 3) a college student is leaving tdwr\ for the summer 
and needs a second^advocate to fill in for him until he returns in 
the fall. 

In (he case of advocates who are inexperienced concerning men- ' 



tal retardation, the coordinator may find that it. is a good idea to 
assign the novice as an intern advocate who works with a protege 
along with an experienced advocate who has alreadyS:)een in. the 
program for some time. ; . ^ 

The new volunteer may be placed on the list of Stand-by Advo- 
cates as mentioned above. He will then be on call to serve in crisis 
situations. This works well with persons whose time is limited due 
to job pressures or other time-consuming life situations. 

MATCHING ' 

The final matching of an advocate to a protege is based on the 
needs and interests of both. It is helpful if they have some activ- 
ity in common, such as a sport or hobby. Through the screening 
process, the coordinator should become aware of his advocates' 
strengths and weaknesses and should be able Jo match them to 
proteges who can benefit most from the one-to-one relationship. 
It IS sometimes helpful, especially in the case* of teenaged advo- 
cates, for the advocate and protegfe to live in the same neighbdr- 
hood or at least geographically, close to each other in ordier to 
minimize transportation difficulties. / 

Jt has. been sugg^ested that if an advocate cannot spe.rd a cer-^^ 
tain^amount of time each week with a protege,. of if he can't make 
a six-month commitment to the program, he shouldn't be matched 
in a regular advocate-protege relationship. However, in matching, 
it's more important to think in. terms of needs of the protege and^ 
realistic goalj the advocate can set for meeting these needs. While 
a sustained relationship is most desirable, its quality is more im- 
portant than the sheer amount of time involved.* 

A meeting should be arranged between the advocate, parents of 
the protege, any professionals concerned with the case who might 
be able to give helpful information, an(j the coordinator. This 
meeting will prepare the advocate so that he can function more 
effectively in his relationship with the protege. Examples of infor- 
mation about the protege which would be helpful to the advocate 
include: 

- • degree of self-help skills 

• special medical or physical problems » 

• medication taken ' . 

• name and location of family physician 

• family contacts to be made in case of emergency 

Caution should be taken to prevent biasing the potential advo- 
cate by relating opinions or impressions which may cause negative 
expectations on his part. For example, if the advocate enters into 
a relatipnship with the information that the protege "is aggressive/' 
"can't learn to talk," or "refuses to cooperate," the advocate msy 



expect these prbl^lems to develop and inadvertently handle the 
protege in such a way that the results will reinforce the negative 
predictions and initial impressions.given to thq. advocate. Another 
danger is. that too much information may predetermine ari un- 
realistic ceilfng on the protege's developmental potentials for Jthe 
advocate, thus restricting the retatio(j^hi.p from the very beginning. 

Initial Contact o 

VJhen the volunteer is ready to meet his protege, the initia[ en- 
counter will be easier for both if some simple activity, such as a 
visit in the protege's 4iome, a walk in the^park, or going to get a 
hamburger, is planned, rather than a more complicated form of 
entertainment. The two should get acquainted under as little stfattt 
as possible, and the protege's parents may want to remain nearby 
at first. In some cases, the coordinator may feel that it would bp 
wise for the new advocate to join a more experienced advocate 
in meeting with the protege the first two or three tmrijes. The pur- 
pose of having a more experienced person on hand is not so-tliat 
he can take over the situation entirely, or so that he can judge or 
criticize the beginning advocate — he is simply there as a helper, to 
make the volunteer feel more at ease.' Many fledglrng advocates 
will be nervous about relating to a mentally retarded child, or even 
a little afraid of the protege's behavior patterns themselves. The 
new advocate-protege relationship will take time to get 6'ff the 
ground just as any relationship does. During the initial meetings, 
the advoca^^' shdiJl^;:^; to^^^^ the needs, 

likes and-disJikes of his protege, ahd they should plan "jsuitable ac- 
tivities for the future. It is important that^the advocate be cautioned 
by the coordinator not to promise activities that he cannot deliver, 
and not to start out at too rapid a pace which he will not be able 
toxnaintain. • 



RDLE of the coordinator in MONITORING 



The role of the coordinator may lessen j^n^ Visibility after the 
match has been made, but it does not lessen in importance. The 
.coordinator plays a vital part m the supervision and support of the 
advocate-protege relationship, especially in its first six months. 
The amount of supervision time he will spend will vary from re- 
lationship to relationship, but it is important that every advocate 
have structured contacts with the advocacy office, particularly dur-^ 
ing the first months he serves an(!l continuing thereafter as well. 



The coordirlator should plan ^roup meetings for his advocates 
so thatjh^y can get together a? least once a month in order to 
share experiences, problems, and questions. These informal ses- 
sions coulcj take place at .the office or in thp coordinator's or advo- 
cates' homes. They should be plajnned for both new advocates and 



those involved in ongoing relationships so that the novice can ben- 
efit from the knowledge of experienced advocates who can in turn 
share in the novice's initial enthusiasm. The coordinator should 
have minutes taken of the meetings or tape record the comments 
for later reference. ^ 

As mentioned earlier, each advocate should be encouraged and 
trained to keep record sheets of his comments on the activities he 
participates in with his protege. In most cases, it is ideal if the ad- 
vocate can ^pend a little time with his protege at least once a week, 
and he should make a notation m his record book that oft^n. The 
projege and/or his family may also be encouraged to report to the 
office, especially during the early stages of the relationship. 

There is ^ome difference of opinion among coordinators of the 
first Citizen Advocacy programs in the country concerning how 
structured advocate reporting should be. Some have devised forms 
to be filled out regularly and returned to the office by the advocate. 
(Refer again to Example H.) Others feel that advocat^|[|^o not want 
to do paperwork, and that the local coordinator should handle 
making contacts on an informal basis by telephone or letter. This, 
however, is extremely time-consuming fpr the coordinator and 
does not provide as thorough a means of documentation of the 
relationships as advocate report forms do. ^ ' 

Several creative reporting and follow-up methods are possib^le. 

• A simple form witK date of activity, significant hap[5en- 
ings, and the advocate's comments can be devised. (A 
similar format could also be used for reporting by the' 
protege's family, and could be viewed as either optional 
or m?ndatory.) 

• Advocates (especially Youth Advocates) can be encour- 
aged to keep scrapbooks of the relationship which could 
later be displayed or even judged in a contest to give an 
extra incehtive to the advocates and proteges.- 

• The coordinator can send out reminders on postcards, 
asking for a quick summar^ o.f recent activities or prob- 
lems, c 

• The local office's monthly advocacy newsletter can re.- 
mind advocates to report in, and their comments or 
questions could be shared in later issues of the nevys- 
letter. • » 

» In the early stages of the advocates' training, the coordinator 
should stress the importance of reporting in terms of helping the^ 
program expand and improve by benefiting from its mistakes and 
docurjnenting and evaluating its growth. It should also be pointed 
out that many funding sources require such documentation for 
further funding. * , 



The coordinator should also emphasize th^t the advocate may 
feel free to contact the office for cgd or advice at any time. While 
the advocate should not abuse this offer, he should definitely take 
advantage of the services available through the office during crisis 
points in the relationship, or when he has a major doubt or que^- 
Jtion. The wise coordinator will make full usage of his Advisory 
Committee, legal counselors, Associate Advocates, etc.) rather than 
try to carry the whole load himself. The coordinator should also 
remember that while he can make known to the advocate several 
alternatives available to him in any given situation, he should not 
^^ake the decisions for the advocate. It is important to remember 
that the independent one-to-one relationship is the basis of the 
advocacy concept. 

Six Months' Report/Reasons and Methods 
for Termination ' 

At the end of the first six months of the match, a Six-Months' 
- Report should be compiled by the coordinator and his staff based 
on reports turned in during that time by the advocate, contacts 
•with the advocate, the protege, and the protege's family; and the 
observations of the coordinator. This report will be evaluated by 
the Relationship Review Sub-Committee of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. (See page 19.) If this Sub'Committee finds that for some seri- 
ous reason, the relationship is not beneficial Jojtfrc^rotege, the 
advQcate,"or both, it can recommend remedial action in the form 
of counseling. Reasons for considering termination of the relation- 
ship might include: 

• the advocate does not have sufficient time to spend with the pro- 
' <ege. ; . 

• the advocate did not follow through with the relationship and let 
it drop after the initial visits. . 

the advocate has proven in son?e way to be a bad influence on the 
protege. 

• 4h^^vocate himself feels that he cannot maintain tKe relationship 

in a bJbneficial manner fp the protege. 

• the relationship is having a detrimental effect emotionally on either 
the protege, the advocate, or both. 

• the protege does not feel that He has been matched with a suitable 
advocate. 

In this evaluation of the relationship, the first consideration 
should be how well, the advocate identifies with the needs of the 
protege and how well he fulfills them. He should not be evaluated 
on the basis of how earnest he i^ or how obnoxious he has been 
while trying^to obtain services for arid safeguard the rights of his 



protege. One of the most important points ijn the advocacy schema 
IS this ability of the advocate to obtain needed services for his pro- 
tege and to help effect changes in the service system. -However, of 
first importance is how beneficial the overall relationship is in 
meeting the protege's needs. ^ * 

If attempts remediation fail, then recommendation for ter- 
mination of the relationship ma) be made by the Relationship Re- 
view Sub-Committee to the advocacy office staff, and the coordi- 
nator should follow through on the action. NOTE: Such termina- 
tion could, alsd occur prior to the six-months' date in exceptional 
cases. For example, if the protege's family reports that the advocate 
is, not keeping»appointments with the protege or is somehow caus- 
ing anxiety in the horrfe, the coordinator can thoroughly investigate 
and then terminate the relationship. 

Although no cases of this nature' have been reported thus far, 
the following question has been raised by a parent: "What if the 
coordinator, the comrrrHtee, and I feel that theVelatJonship should 
be terminated, but the a^x)cate does not agree and keeps trying to 
see the protege?" In such ata extreme case, the parent has the right 
tovjtilize leg^l avenues to terminate the relationship. 

._.|n.addition-,to--the. action of the^Relationship Review,, Sjjb-Com-, 
*mittee, there are other reasons which may cause, the dissolution of 
an advocate-protege relationship. Examples of sudR situations ar^: 

• the advocate or protege is moving to another city. 

• tha protege has reached a level of independence where he nb^ long- 
er needs an advocate as such, and the advocate's energies nyight 
better be spent in working with a new protege. ^ ' 

• the advocate himself or the protege and his family decide that an 
inaccurate match was made initially. 

When such situations arise, there are several important steps to 
remember in order that the separation may be accomplished with 
as little pain as possible. Top often mentally retarded children make 
friendb who, for some reason, let them down or leave them uncer- 
tain regarding what to expect in the future of the relationship. AU 
of us must face the loss of friends in life, and it is part of the proc- 
ess of normalization to Expose retarded children to all the experi- 
ences that normal children go through. However, the easier the 
separation is made between protege and advocate, for example, 
the better the chances are that a new advocate can be introduced 
into the situation successfully so that the protege can remain ^ part 
of the progrann even after his advocate moves away. 

The first point to remember is that the protege should be pre- 
pared well in advance (six weeks if possible) for the departure of 
the advocate. It is unfair to tell a child the week before the termi- 
nation date that his friend is going away. The reason for the sep- 



aration should be explained to the child cf| fully as his understand- 
ing permits arid he should be reminded periodically of the ap- 
proaching separation. 

The advocate should be encouraged by the coordinator not lo 
be too dramatic about the terminat on. Instead, he should present 
it as a normal part of living and rnake plans with the protege to 
stay in touch through phone calls, Ibtters, cards, etc. The pair may 
want to plan special going-away dcjivities together when they can 
exchange mementoes of their good times together. The advocate, 
too, may be going through a diffi:ult time emotionally, and he 
may feel guilty about leaving his protege. It is the place of the co- 
ordinator to point out that the risk of lossjs a part of everyone's 
life and that it can actually be a hea thy experience for the protege 
if handled correctly. 

/ If the protege still requires advocacy, the coordinator may warit 
to introduce a new advocate into the situation before the first ad- 
vocate leaves. An effort, should be made to keep the transition to 
a second advocate smooth, maintaining as normal a situation as 
possible. The fir$t advocate will want to introduce the second as a 
friend of his who wants to be a frierjd to the child, too. He will not 
take the place* of the initial friend, who will remain in touch with 
the protege, bDt he will be a new, additional friend in the child's 
life to take him places and ensure his rights in the time to come. 
The same procedure for evaluation ahould be fulfilled by the new 
advocate as for the first advocate. 



FURTHER REPORTING AND 



EXPANSION 



f^het theffx-month milestone hak passed, the advocate Can be 
more on his own in the relationship, but it is a good idea for the 
coordinator to stress that he report in some manner on at least a 
monthly basis. The advocate should use his own judgment in deter 
miriing which ciiilcal incidents or other events in the relationship 
should be reported in the months thjt follow. Without unnecessar- 
ily interfering, the office should keep the liries of communication 
open through, periodic phone calls \nd letters to be sure that the 
"relationship is progressing smoothly. i 

Thus, the advocacy office can enjoy the mechanics of expansion 
.— as one group of advocates completes the initial adjustment per- 
iod and becomes more able to handle situations independently, 
another new group of advocates caij be matched to protege?. The 
process of the growth of the prograrp should be gradual: the qual- 
ity of relationships is more important than the quantity. The local 
coordinator should not worry undul>j over turnover of relationships 
as long as the majority of the matches continue. Ours is a highly 
mobile society, and advocates or proteges and^ their families will 
be moving frotn community to comnunity. In such cases, the local 



office should make an effort to involve them in advocacy programs 
in or near their new hometown by referring them to the proper 
channels. And, sometimes, relationships simply don't work out for. 
reasons which are no fault of the locdl coordinator, who will have 
to be wise enough to encourage dissolution of a harmful or un- 
successful matching. 

Another strategy for expansion of advocacy programs involves 
ongoing efforts at securing independent fundi'ng for offices. A 
"chain-link principle" can be applied: 

• many programs begin with federal monies which are 
good sources for initiation of programs, but will not al-^ 
ways belherejo ke^p them going. One of the early and 
ongoing efforts pf the coordinator should be to search . 
out and secure more stable funding. 

• when independent funds (from foundations, private do- 
nors, ARC budgets, etc.) have been secured for a pro- 
gram, the seed money (originally obtained from a fed- 
eral source or through other channels) can then, be 

/ , shifted to start a new local advocacy office. This office ^ 
in turn, with the guidance of t^e State Coordinator, 
should then begin to. seek other means of funding. 

EVALUATION 

Ongoing evaluation of the Citizen Advocacy Program and its 
state and local advocacy offices is one of the most important por- 
tions of the endeavor. Without the proper systems for evaluation, 
it will not be possible to judge the strengths or weaknesses of the 
program, or to improve it as time goes on. Evaluative procedures 
should be built into every state and local office from the very be- 
ginning. The cornerstones for these procedures are the monthly ac- 
, tivity reports of the advocates to the local coordinators, the month- 
ly activity reports of the local coordinators to the state coordina- 
tors, and periodical reports from the state offices to the national 
project headquarters. Such reports should include facts and figures 
on: 1) number of matches made, 2) numbers terminated and why; 
3) program problems encountered, 4) strategies to counteract dif- 
ficulties, and 5) legal and employment situations involving advo- 
cates, proteges and the office, etc. (See sarhple coordinator's eval- 
uation report form. Example I). ^ 

it is important that effective evaluative strategies are developed 
for local Citizen Advocacy programs. The staff of national, region; 
al and state counterparts of NARC can be contacted for^ssist^nce 
\n formulating effective plans. It is also important that a unified 
filing system be uSed for maintaining evaluative information. Eval- 
uation of publicity strategies and of effects of the program on vari- 



OU5 ethnic or low-income groups are especially important Those 
setting up programs will find that they have a much better chance 
at solid funding if these and o^her evaluative procedures ar,e in- 
cluded in their plans. Quarterly, semi-annual, and annual reports 
turned in to fundir\g agencies, Advisory Committees, ARC Board, 
etc. aisp constitule good evalutlive tools. 



IN SUMMATION 

The implementation of stale and local advocacy offices is 
straightforward and efficient. An effective program requires talent- 
ed, dedicated coorjlinators, supportive staff members, thorpugh 
publicity campaigns, community a^sareness and cooperation, inten- 
sified drives to locate proteges,- careful selection and screening of 
advocates, sdund basic training for advocates, accurate .matchings, 
* and ongoing moniloririg and evaluation of the programs. 

The role of the coordinator is the pivotal point for the success 6r 
failure of the program. As a coordinator, one will be called upon 
for everything from routine record-keeping' to handling touchy, 
emotionally charged situations. It is very important that the coordi- 
nator not lose Sight of the^mentally retarded persons to be helped, 
ihe volunteers jvvho are trying to reach out, -and the overall goals^ 
of the advocacy concept., It is hoped that'thib book will help all 
those fnvolved in implementing advocacy programs perform their 
duties effectively and with some measure of personal satisfaction. 



EXAMPLE I 

LOCAL CITIZ&y ADVOCACY COORDINATOR'S MONTHLY REPORT FORM 



Naae of Coordinator x_ 
Location of Office :_ 



Current Date:. _ .. . _ Reporting Period: ?ron 

A. Statistics on Advocate s: ^ 

!• Kusber of advocates in progras prior to this aonth. 

2. Huaber of applicants this aonth — 

a. miaber accepted » 

b. Duaber rejected ;> 

nuaber pending j :^ 

3. jbtsrt^r of advocates dropping out this sonth..; 

701^1, NUMBER OF ADVOCATES KOff TH PROGRAM 



B. Statistics on Proteges: 



i 



1. Nuaber^ of proteges in prograa prior to this aonth... 

2, Nuaber of protegee referred this aonth ^* . . . . ^ 

a. « nuaber accepted ^ 

b. nuaber pending'. ^ 



3. Nuaber of proteges dropping out this zcnlh. 
TOTAL NUMBER 0? PROTEGES NOW IN PROGRXM 



C. Statistics oti Relationships: 

1. Nunber of advocate-protege relation^jiips prior to 

this oonth.*. '....«, 

1^ Nuaber of relationships foraed this* aonth 

3. 2«uaber of .relationships teroinated this aonth. . 



TOTAL NUMBER OF ADVOCATE-PROTEGE RELATIONSHIPS 
NOW IN PROGRAM ^ 



U. Total nuaber of advocat^sTassSgned to follovins roles I 

Advocate-CoDpfinion ^ 

Advocate-Adviser 

Stand-by Advocates ^ _ 

Associate-AdvocateS'. «, ■ 

Other: (Guardian, Trust'ee, Conservator, etc.)* - 
— >v 

D. Surrsary of Office Ac tiv ities; 

1. Did your Adyisopy Cosaittee neet this 3onth» _lf so, 

^ briefly sussarise the results of the aeeting or attach ninutes y 
of the meeting to this report r ^ 



2. What groups or organizations did you contact or nake presenta- 
tions to* _ _ _ . _ . 



3. Generally describe the results of these contacts and presenta- 

j 

tions.„^ j: _ . 



4. What types of publicity did your prograa receive' (Attach copies 
i ^ 

if possible) _ , 



5. What significant pVobleas did you encounter this nonth?- 



6. What strategies did you enploy to work then out? 



7. Are there any areas in which ihe State Citizen Advocacy Office 
c»n assist you* ^ 



8. Other consents : 



Signedi 



Prograa Coordinator 
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